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THE CIRCULAR 


Alms to be the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church It will. also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

It is offered, as the gospel is, without money and without 
price to those who choose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar 
@ year tosuch as prefer to pay. At present it is supported princi 
pally by the funds of the Oneida Community and its branches, 
aided by the free contributions of its friends, and a few remit- 
tances from thdse who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, 
however, is, that the idea of a Fare Dairy Reciciovs Press, as 
the complement and consummation of Free Schools, Free 
Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
come Known, and be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
religionists, and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of 
that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more 
whole-hearted, for instance, than that which surrounds the Bi- 
ble Society, and endows it annually with a revenue of several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Auy subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return asa copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, * Discontinue.” 


Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 





WANTED. 

Intelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor- 
respondents, in our own country and every part 
of the world, who will give us early and au- 
thentic information of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to mankind, and who 
will also furnish us, from time to time, with brief 
and lucid expositions of such topics as come within 
their range of thought and observation. 





Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalinits operation. Re- 
ligion vught, therefore, to.take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to asvend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Keli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession 


Che Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. New house’s 


SUPERIORSTESL TRAPS, 


cnameled Traveling-Baygs, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groen & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ectavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noygs. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil.OQur 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wish to understand Bisate Commcnism—its constitu- 
tional basis, aud prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 

~~Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
oftheir Religious and Sociai Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 ets. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 63 cts. 


*="Past Volumes of the Circular can be far- 
nished to order; and any of the above Publications 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
Foran account of their manufactures ard produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here twelve 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE sprzir or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bil/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 


| understand their principles, and make known their 
| wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 
--Tue Cincutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. ‘To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established hy Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 
Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 
Dwelling tegetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Mectings every Evening. 
Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence, 
A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, anc deyo- 
ted to God. 





may be sent by mail to all parts of the country. 
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Asceticism not Christianity. 
A HOME-TALK. 

Concluded. 














I perceive in looking into the life of 
Dr. Payson, and at the best religion of 
the churches for the last 1800 years, 
that salvation with them has been only 
of this negative kind—this preliminary 
stage, in which the labor is to starve out 
the illegitimate life. That is the hight 
of the perfection that has been attained ; 
there has been bnt very little if any ad- 
vancement toward the final relation of 
man to matter. Toa great extent the 
idea has become prevalent in the church- 
es, as well as in Hades, that God is op- 
posed to matter,and that holiness consists 
in divorce from it. I suppose that God 
has commenced correcting that mistake, 
in our experience. It is given to us. to 
fight out the issue, and recover, and re- 
turn to, the original union with matter. 
Up to the time that I embraced the 
truth of holiness, and came into the pow- 
er of eternal life, my experience had been 
of this preliminary, abstemious kind. 
I carried that principle out to its fullest 
extent—conquered my body, and had 
full command of my passions—was per- 
fectly willing to abstain from every en- 
joyment, and willing to die. That is all 
you will find in Payson. There is noth- 
ing in his experience that I could not 
match in mine, previous to the change 
that introduced me to Christ. © Since 
that time I have been going in the oppo- 
site direction—have been called to se- 
cure and recover the outward world as 
God’s. Ihave been learning that God 
loves matter; and that God’s children 
—those who are one with him, have the 
best right to all the enjoyments of mat- 
ter. Ihave been through the experi- 
ence, both of John the Buptist, and of 
Christ in this respect. “John the Bap- 
tist came néither eating nor drinking, 
and they say, He hath a devil: the Son 
of man came eating and drinking, and 
they say, Behold a gluttonous man and a 
wine-bibber, & friend of publicans and 
singers.” By the way, that wasa_ pret- 
ty shrewd saying of the Jews concerning 
John the Baptist ; for if a man cannot 
eat and drink, it is because he has a 
devil that needs to be starved out. 

My religion is now founded on these 
great principles ; that God is married to 
matter, and has pronounced it “ very 
good.” Instead of seeking God by ab- 
stinence, and making myself a ghost, my 
experience has been that God is at the 
center of life, and is the sou] of matter ; 
and I seek him as Adam was to seek 
him, in the fruits of his work—by eating 
of the trees of the garden ; taking care 
that I do not eat of poisonous fruit, as 
Adam did, and that I do not eat to ex- 
cess. The general turn of ny experience 
has led me to see God, not divorced from 
matter, but in marriage withit. 1 claim 
it ; the devil has no right to it—in the 
name of God, I claim this beautiful uni- 
verse. I claim all the faculties of our 
bodies—all our capabilities of enjoyment. 

These principles, if they are correct, 
will satisfactorily explain to the world, 
my whole experience since 1834. They 
offer the means of unraveling whatever 
mystery there has been in my course. 

3ut to return: these principles bring 
out the true relation between Hades and 
this woild. They show that this world, 
su far as there is in it any legitimate con- 


| 


| 
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ry than Hades is ; that is the truth about 
it. Furthermore, our life and existence 
here, are the core and basis of that dis- 
embodied world. We stand related to 
it, as this solid earth, for instance, is 
related to the atmosphere that surrounds 
it. Here isa globe of solid substance ; 
and around it, to the extent of forty 
miles in depth, isan atmosphere, which 
is far less substantial than the earth, and 
which derives its elements from the 
earth. It isa secondary thing—an ap- 
pendage to the earth. So the world of 
spirits, Hades, is based on this material 
existence—this union of life and mat- 
ter. The elements of that world, like 
the elements of the atmosphere, come 
from this existence and return to it. 
The atmosphere, clouds, thunder storms, 
&c.. boast themselves against the earth, 
as though they were more ethereal, far 
superior, and independent of it. But is 
itso? Thetruth is, they are wholly 
derived from the earth, and sustained by 
it. 

Or, to vary the illustration, and liken 
life to the electric processes, I should say 
that this world is the active electrical 
source of all their vitality. Here, where 
spirit and matter are in connection— 
where the fire of life is being constantly 
reproduced—is the galvanic battery 
which supports Hades and carries on the 
operations there. In other words, if Ha- 
des had not this world ‘for its battery and 
basis, it would fall into outer darkness 
aud the inane. There is no life where 
there is no love. Here is the place 
where positive creation is all the time 
going on—the highest act of God. We 
do not learn that this the fact in Hades. 

The relative position of things is not 
determined by age, respectability and 
outward circumstances, but by the rela- 
tion they sustain to God. The great 
question is, Where is God ? Where is 
the eternal fire of God preéminent ?— 
The investigations that we are making 
will bring us to this conception: that 
God, the angels, and the final church, 
are interior to us; and that the powers 
of Hades are exterior to us. Conceiving 
of the whole of existence as in concen- 
tric circles, from God outward, and under- 
standing that the power, majesty, and 
reai value of any circle is in proportion 
to its proximity to God, then the con- 
clusion is that we come in order, before 
Hades. The resurrection church is be- 
fore us, and the whole world of the dead 
is behind us. This view gives us a clear 
understanding of that saying of Christ— 
‘“* He that believeth in me shall never die.” 
It does not say he shall not disappear 
from this world ; but, in the place of dy- 
ing, he shall go to a higher place than he 
isinnow. Weare ina middle situation, 
where there are two outlets—one upward 
and the other downward. 


It is here that the great substantial 
things are done. It was in this world 
that Christ lived thirty years ; he was 
in Hades but three days, And Christ, 
when on the earth, showed his fondness 
for all uatural enjoyments. His path 
through life was directly opposed to ascet- 
icism. He took special pains to let the 
devil know that the body may become 
the medium of spirituality. He tried to 
divorce man from the devil, and unite 
him to matter. The more we understind 
him, the more we shall see that that is 
the reconciliation he labored to effect.-- 
For this object he destroyed the devil and 
cast out the prince of this world. His 


nection with matter, any healthy enjoy-!great work and purpose was to destroy 
ment, is just so much nearer to God than) the illegitimate spirit, and so bring abuut 


disembodied spirits. 


rectly connected with his great machine-| creation, as well as toGod. Having ta- 





We are more di-|again the true original union of man to 
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ken on mortality, he was more or less 
troubled with this illegitimate spirit ; and 
he submitted to death for the purpose of 
destroying it. As soon as that was ac- 
complished he came back to this world, 
and claimed his body, and commenced 
eating and drinking again. 

This view shows us what a change 
niust take place in order that things may 
go right. The balance of power must 
become centripetal instead of centrifugal. 
Instead of allowing Hades to draw us out- 
ward from God, away from the seat of 
war, where the devil is to be conquered, 
and God is to be found ; instead of allow- 
ing ourselves to be drawn ‘in the centri- 


fugal direction, towards the inane—we | ~~ 


must shift the attraction, and draw Ha- 
des towards us, towards matter, towards 
reconciliation. We must sound it 


through Hades that asceticism, instead of| bered on this continent before. 





grow eternally and that all other growth 
should be subordinate to his, and limited 
by his, and only temporary in its nature. 
We may as well receive this truth, ac- 
knowledge it, submit to it, and make the 
most of it. Ifwe can find a way to par- 
take of his eternal growth, it will be well 
withus Ifnot,we must make up our 
minds to perish, and become subservient 


to his benefit in another way. 
—————————_—————— EE 
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ONEIDA, AUGUST 1, 1861. 
. No days like the last ten were ever num- 
The people of 











being purity, is the abandonment of God’s | the Northern States in their army have suffered 
beautiful universe to the devil’s greedi-|a signal defeat at the hands of the Southern 
ness. I enter my protest before heaven | Rebellion, and the proportions of the enemy 
and earth, and I shall sound it world they have to deal with have been more fully 
without end, against our friends there be- revealed. The struggle heretofore has been 


coming ghosts, and being persuaded into 
the kind of purity that is fashionable in 
Hades. I feel bound, by every principle 
of truth and religion and reason, to use 
all my power of attraction to draw them 
back into conjunction with matter. 
These “ Rapping” 


comparatively the skirmishing of out-posts.—- 
But in the battle of Bull’s Run the character 
and strength of the rebels were met, and the 
North were defeated. And though the magni- 
tude of the disaster has been greatly diminished 
oracles, that are |as the appalling reports of the first succeeding 


filling the world with excitement, show | days have given place to comparatively sober 
the desire there isin that world to get|and truthful statements, still the affair has cast 
back into this ; the attraction is in this|a gloom over the North which will be many 


direction. 


But they must be content to | days in passing away. 


It is true there has been 


mind their own business ; and if they|a rebound from the first feeling of depression 
come back here, they must not teach ascet-| and both the people and the Government mani- 
icism. On the contrary, we will be care-| fost greater energy for the crushing of the Re- 
ful, that the old and true doctrine is bellion, and there is a deeper spirit of earnest- 


taught to them. They will find that 
they cannot be saved from sin out of the 
body ; and that true, perfect union with 
God is to be sought in conjunction with 
matter. They must come back here, and |' 
assume their old, forsaken responsibilities, |! 
in connection with matter. 


sponsibility is, to live here with material | of its own ways. 


ness at work. But it is now scen that the 
crushing of this Rebellion is not to be so easy 
or brief a matter as was at first supposed by 
many. 


In the meantime, however, the defeat 
s likely to prove a valuable lesson to the North,. 


That re-|and to bring it toa more sincere consideration 


The truth is, the North and 


‘things and enjoy them truthfully ; and | its Government have not yet assumed the right- 
it is not to be disposed of by persons run- | cous attitude toward this slaveholding Rebellion. 


ning away and becoming ghosts. 


If they | [t has not repented of its own guilty complici- 


imagine that they are going to throw off ty with Slavery, its falsehood to the spirit and 
their responsibilities in that way, they principles of the Declaration of Independence, 


are grandly mistaken. However pleasant 
it may be to go off there and dream, and 
however profitable, they must still under- 
stand that their union with God can 
only come by their returning to the gar- 
den of Eden. They are “ righteous over- 


i 
i 


tutional guaranties. 
vor of God in a sincere way by purifying itself 


from its corruption. It has gone into the con-}. 


ts prostitution of its conscience and its human- 
ty in giving to a system of oppression consti- 
It has not sought the fa- 


much”—righteous above that which is | test in its own strength, with impure hands.— 
written, if they think they can forsake | How then can it expect to be successful? How 
the ordinances of God’s temple and dwell | can it escape humiliation before its enemy ? It 


in the outer courts. 


Hades is but an|has already been terribly humbled, and if it 


outer court, and the time has come for|does not learn well this first lesson we may 


all to understand it. 


It will not do to| rest assured it will receive more chastisement. 


rest there, and refuse to enter the sanc-| The words which should sound in thunder in 


tuary. { 
ne oo = 


Immortality. 


All the permanent growth there is in 
tle universe is the increase of God. He 
“only hath immortality.” All other 


he ears of every Northern man, in this hour 


of defeat are, Is thy heart right toward God ; is 
it right toward thy brother in bondage ? 


The words of Rev. Henry T. Cheever ina 


recent letter to Gerrit Smith well express the 
duty of the North now: —T. L. P. 


“Our present duty is to call upon the North to 


growth it like the grass that grows awhile repent of its guilty complicity with Slavery, and 


and then iscut down and withers. 
(rod grows eternally ; and he has made 
arrangements by which we can connect 
ourselves with him, 
branches of the tree of life, and partakers 
of the eternal growth. And .if we be- 
come partakers of his growth, organs and 
vessels of his immortality, then all our 
growth ministers to the growth of God, 
and “ maketh increase with the increase 
Then we have perpetual im- 
provement, prosperity and growth of a 
genuine and satisfactory kind. All other 
kinds may properly be called shams— 
promises that are doomed to disappoint- 


of God.” 


tmnent. 


It is an inevitable fact that exists in 
the nature of things—God himself could 
not make it otherwise—that he should 


to call upon the Government in the name of hu- 
manity, of justice, and of religion, to decree the 
national abolition of Slavery, by proclaiming 
LIBERTY THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND UNTO ALL 
THE INHABITANTS THEREOF. Let us hold this up 
to the Government, to the Nation, and to the 
brave Army that has sprung up more wondrously 
than the fabulous uprising of armed men of old 
from the sowing of dragon’s teeth. You are the 
Army of Freedom—and you are to conquer a per- 
manent peace only by the overthrow of Siavery. 
That Liberty may stand, you must put oppres- 
sion down. God, the Age, the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, the Instincts of all Christendom, Christian- 
ity itself, will not let us conquer and keep Slav- 
ery. In the order of Providence we shall meet 
reverses, the war will dally, the ripening of events 
will be retarded, and strength will be wanting to 
dehver the near births of Providence, until we 
have repented of our slaveholding, and have done 
the work meet for repentance, in the rational 
proclamation of Liberty—until, in other words, 





in compliance with the military necessity which 


is now plainly upon us, we call upon the loyal 
Sree colored men of the North to aid in quelling 
this Pro-Slavery Rebellion, and until you declare 
to the slaves of the South: You ak— HENCEFORTH 
FREE! 

“When we have paid to the utmost farthing for 
our past complicity with the great crime of slave- 
holding, and when we have filled up the measure 
of our suffering through Slavery, then will the 
eyes now holden be opened, and we shall seize 
the providential juncture of getting rid of Slavery 
for ever, and when, taught in God’s school of 
suffering, we have learned to act upon the unsel- 
fish principle that liberty for the white man is 
liberty for the black man, and that one broad 
Banner of Freedom must float over every Ameri- 
can, be he swarthy or fair—then, but not till 
‘hen, will victory perch apon our starry standard, 
and America will be a country indeed! 

“Speed it, O Father: Let thy kingdom come.” 





The North professes to be fighting for the 
Constitution and for the existence of the pre- 
sent form of government. But the question 
often comes up to our mind, whether the pres- 
ervation of the Constitutional Government of 
this country is an object of paramount in- 
terest with God, and whether in the designs of 
Providence something better than this is not to 
be the result of this war. The American Gov- 
ernment is certainly not the highest form of 
government for mankind. There is a better 
form possible. And we would fain believe 
that the present struggle is but a preparation 
for the advance of the North to that higher 
and better form,—that the Government of 
Christ will take the place, at no distant day, of 
the present man-made government.—t. t. P. 
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The recent defeat of the Federalarmy at Bull 
Run, to me is suggestive. Various causes havé 
been assigned for it. One is that the New-York 
Tribune, by its power to create public opinion in 
favor of an immediate movement against Rich- 
mond, so affected the Government and General 
Scott that the whole thing was precipitated pre- 
maturely ; another is that General Scott, being 
the military commander, was mainly responsible ; 
another is the panic among the soldiers and offi- 
cers; another the incapacity of Gen. McDowellin 
conducting the battle; another the tardiness of 
Gen. Patterson in allowing Jobnston to reinforce 
Beauregard, and so on. There is scarcely any 
end to the assigned causes of the mistake. My 
own conviction is that many and perhaps all of 
these occurrences, some more and some less, con- 
tributed to the tragical result, but that all of 
them are subordinate, and none of them the real 
cause of the defeat. The truth is that the moral 
standard of the North, in this crisis, is not high 
enough. God and the interests of civilization, 
of freedom and humanity, must be more seriously 
taken into account by the peuple and by the 
Government. There are indications that both 
people and Government are rapidly coming to 
this conclusion. Among these indications we 
notice the public sentiment which the defeat at 
Bull Run has aroused. But still, as a whole, 
the North is not there; but there it must and 
most assuredly will come. How many more de- 
feats it may suffer on the battle-field to open its 
eyes, I know not. This process of enlightenment 
is an awful one, but :f there is no other way let it 
come. 

To render this war worth anything it must be 
awarnot for the American Constitution only, 
not for the “ Union” in a political sense alone, 
not for personal retaliation and revenge of the 
North upon the South, but it must be a war for 
the rights of God and of man. It is the day of 
judgment—the time of settlement has come, and 
the cry of four millions of bondmen has come up 
before God. The war, in its political aspects 
may not be overlooked, but that is not enough. 
The crisis is too serious for that. The same is 
true in a military point of view. Military tac- 
tics and science and resources are essential, but 
underlying all this are the moral and social aspects 
of the case. Mr. Greeley calls Gen. Scott “the 
sheet anchor of the Republic,” and yet all Gen. 
Scott is fighting for, according to his own ac- 
knowledgment, is to bring the Seceded States 
back into the Union where they were before. 
Such a settlement as this never will satisfy the 
North or the demands of the civilized world. 
The deepest instincts of faith and humanity point 





higher. The Leeds Mercury of June 8tb says: 
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“The sympathies of England for the cause of the 
North will depend entirely upon whether the 
North makes this merely a war for regaining 
territory, or a war on behalf of freedom and hu- 
manity.” It will not do to think of coming out 
of this war on the same plane upon which the 
North has entered it. Such a supposition is not 
only an absurdity—it is an impossibility; for if 
it does not come out higher it will come out low- 
er. 

But it may be objected that the Constitution 
stands in the way. Then the Constitution should 
be converted. It was the opinion of that great 
philosopher and statesman, Thomas Jefferson, 
that every State would outgrow its constitution 
once in every twenty years—that as the people 
of each successive generation changed, their re- 
spective constitutions should change accordingly. 
This was, and no less is, sound logic, and I see no 
reason why the same principle should not apply 
equally to the constitution of a Republic of States 
as to the individual states separately. The Oon- 
stitution, like the Sabbath, was made, for the 
people and not the people for the constitution. 
The London Times said, in. eommenting on 
President Lincoln’s Inaugurai, that he was too 
particular to abide by the Constitution; in times 
of revolution it will not answer to be too techni- 
cally careful of the Constitution. According to 
historical precedent this also is good reasoning. 
Furthermore, in the name of the Constitution it- 
self, [ask what rights or benefits have the Seced- 
ed States any reason to expect from the Govern- 
ment on constitutional grounds? They have re- 
belled.against the Constitution and are therefore 
no longer under its proteetion. The question, 
therefore, of not meddling with slavery in the Re- 
bel States because of its interference with State 
rights is in reality no longer a question, Why 
delay then ? 

I hope to see very soon a proclamation by the 
President emancipating every poor slave in the 
Rebel States and also a proposition to buy those 
in the loyal Slave States. Then I shall expect 
unanimity in the Government and a vigorous 
and successful exercise of power in putting down 
this rebellion, and not till then. I shall then ex. 
pect the blessing of God to attend our armies. 

Some great military leader has said, and the 
saying has become a proverb, that in battle he had 
noticed that God favored the strongest battalions. 
This is true, but it is equally true that the favor 
of God itself makes the strongest battalions,— 
When the ancient people and armics of Israel 


were obedient to God they invariably came off 


victorious and that too when the foe outnumbered 
them “ three to one.” On the other hand when 
there was an “ Achan in the camp” they were al- 
ways defeated. The same was true of Cromwell. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe has designated this war as 
aholy war. God grant that it may be such.— 
When treason and all sympathy with the slave 
system are purged out of the Federal Government 
and it places itself irrevocably on the ground of 
Freedom as announced in the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence, I shall hope for a satisfactory settle- 
ment of this national difficulty. H. W. B. 





National Affairs. 
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The Defeat. 

The papers have been filled with matter, dur- 
ing the week, concerning the defeet at Bull’s 
Run. The first accounts have been succeeded 
by more trustworthy information, and the as- 
pect serious as it is, is somewhat more favor- 
able. The loss of the Northern troops is not 
so great, as first reported, the killed and woun- 
ded not reaching 1,000. The retreat as a 
whole was less disorderly than at first report- 
ed, a large portion of the army retreating in 
good order, especially the reserve brigades. 
Centerville was held through the night. The 
loss in artillery, was much less than at first re- 
ported. There was very little pursuit by th: 
Rebels, who were, according to their own ac- 
counts, very much cut up, losing 2,000 or 
3,000 in killed and wounded. The panic and 
retreat appears from all accounts to have oc- 
curred earlier in the afterroon than we stated 
in our last, though at what hour we are stil! 
unable to say. 

There has been a great deal of discussion a= 
to the cause of the defeat. One prominent 
cause was evidently the failure of Gen. Patter- 
son to do his duty and prevent Johnston from 
reinforcing Beauregard. But after canvassing 
the whole range of causes, we cannot avoid the 
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conclusion that the principal aud controlling 
cguse was the bad generalship manifested in 
attacking 80,000 or 90,000 men .behind in- 
trenchments, which had been many weeks in 
construction, with a force of less than 50,000. 
The case is plainly and we believe truly stated 
by the Scientific American : 


Tt may be that the great disaster at Bull’s Run 
is not to be attributed to General Scott’s arrange- 
ments. Large armies are more subject to panics 
like that which occurred there than small ones 
are and when such a panic takes place in an army 
the larger the number, the greater the disaster. 
Still, even if the movement had been successful, 
we have no doubt that Gen. Scott’s combinations 
would have been universally condemned by milita- 
ry authorities. 

Napoleon Ronaparte said that good generalship 
consisted in having a force superior to that of the 
enemy present at the point of attack, and it was 
the principle aim of his maneuvers to accomplish 
this result. 

Again: the great importance of fighting behind 
intrenchments-is. universally recognized, even for 
regular troops, and it is many times more impor- 
tant for volunteers. 

Now, Gen. Scott had under his command 300, 
000 men. He chose his own time and place of 
attack ; and he sent 50,000 men against 90,000, 
the latter posted behind intrenchments which he 
had allowed them 40 days to construct almost 
within sight of his headquarters. It requires no 
technical knowledge of the military art to decide 
that that is not good generalship. 


Plans of the Rebels. 

The reports now are that the Rebels contem- 
plate assuming the offensive and are planning 
an attack on Washington. It is said they pro- 
pose to cross the upper Potomae in the neigh- 
borhood of Leesburgh with some 40,000 troops 
and with the aid of the Secessionists of Mary- 
land, who are seeretly organizing, attack 
Washington in the rear. 





An Oneida Journal. 





Thursday July 25.—This is a very beautiful 
day, and out-door life is unusually tempting. It 
is not sultry or oppressively warm, but clear. 
bright and still. Asa consequence, many of our 
people have forsaken the prosaic shelter of roofs 
and narrow rooms, for the green shade of trees, 
and the wide out-spreading carpet of mother 
earth. At 2 o’clock HL, C., and 1 took a ramble 
to find a shady bower by the creek, where Mr. E. 
has lately placed a rustic seat; but behold, when 
we peeped into it, it was already occupied by M, 
and E., reading. We went down the bank a little 
further, intending to have a quiet hour on the 
zruss before bag-bee, when we saw under the 
tree by the creek two girls, E. and M., with their 
books, &c; and to avoid intruding on them we 
turned back and finally foundour resting-place un_ 
der a broad spreading maple. In a few moments 
we heard fresh voices ind found that G. and Mr. 
B. had stumbled upon our friends in the bower 
above, and then espied us, hailing us as they 
passed. After all we had a delightful half hour 
of rest on the grass, and returned just in time for 
the bag-bee which was held for tho first time this 
summer under the butternut-tree. The book 
read—“ Charles Auchester”—proves sv attractive 
that there is agood attendance at the bee—and 
all remain till the last word is pronounced. Since 
bag-bee, our places under the butternut have been 
filled with the group of babies from the children’s 
house, with their mothers. Mrs. A., still unable 
to walk sits there too, reading and chatting with 
the children. 

[ learn from our farmers, that haying is two- 
thirds done. They have dismissed the new mow- 
ing-machines, not intending to buy this summer, 
and are finishing up with the old Manny and 
Wood's machine.———Mr. L. tells me he has most 
discouraging contests with quack on his straw- 
berry beds. The brick work of the wing 
part of the New House is nearly finished, ready 
for the roof to be puton. The disaster at Man- 
assas was the topic in the evening reading; then 
followed~ an energetic exhortation from Mr. C. 
on the subject of the hoeing. The farmers joined 
in the call for help from those whose work is not 
pressing, and who can give an hour’s work in the 
hay-field to good advantage.——Friday.—T.’s 
birthday was celebrated by a few of his friends, 
ina little ** Pic-nic” just beyond the hedge in 
the iueadow. We had a little music from the 
tlute and guitar, and then T’. read the story, “ Miss 
Lucinda,” from the Atlantic Monthly, much to 
our amusement. A nice supper followed, and we 
returned home about dusk. Received a call from 
the Reverend Dr. B. of New-York, with others 
from Vernon. In conversation with Mr. C. who 
was his former parishioner, Dr. B. expressed a 





polite interest in the aspect of our place, and took 
away with him some of our publications. A 
letter from our soldier correspondent was read 
written from Camp Andrew near Baltimore.— 
His term has now expired, and he does not think 
of enlisting again, as he says, “ thousands of sin- 
gle men who have no family responsibilities, are 
ready enough to enlist.” 

Saturday, July 27th.—Evening.—One of the 


first and most important principles to be instilled’ 


into children is, that they should like everything 
that is good,. They should never be permitted 
or encouraged to say “I don’t like this or that”— 
but should be taught a liberal, universal, accept- 
ance of all the good things God has made. Wé 
should abolish the dainty, narrow spirit, that can 
be satisfied only with certain things, and is al- 
ways picking and choosing. The first. manifesta- 
tion of this spirit is generally in reference to food. 
Children if allowed will take an aversion quite 
unreasonably to some kinds of food, that-common 
use pronounces good and acceptable. This dainty 
habit will grow upon them—and follow them 
through life, and extend from things to persons, 
so that at last discontent is sure to Lecome a 
chronic thing with them. Their sources of happi- 
ness become exceedingly small—they require 
continual change, or special arrangement, of cir- 
cumstances to give them satisfaction. Whereas, 
if the contrary spirit is encouraged and prevails, 
a universe of good will be found right around us, 
untold sources of enjoyment will be seen in com- 
mon things—in every thing indeed which God 
has made. Weshall not need to travel or change 
about to find happiness;. this interior perception 
of good will give us contentment just where we 
are. We should begin then with our children, 
and abolish the first beginnings of daintiness and 
discontent in them. 

Sunday, July 28.—There were thirty visitors 
to dinner—among them a young lady whose hus- 
band is an Irish gentleman, and who has twice 
visited with him, his friends in the Emerald Isle. 
On their first voyage, her husband, she said, int- 
mated to her that the principal things to be seen in 
Ireland were potatoes, bogs, and whiskey ; but 
she found it one of the most beautiful lands, the 
only drawbacks being that the people there are 
either very rich er very poor. 

Another visitor was noticed in the person of an 
Assistant Quartermaster of a Wisconsin Regiment 
now on duty near Washington--a fine soldierly 
appearing man. The laced cap and shoulder 
straps that occasionally stray into our little en- 
campment, attract a strange interest, representing 
that the wearers have voluntarily entered upon 
three years of privations and danger for the sake 
of a principle and the welfare of others. Whatev- 
er other results may come of the war, we cannot 
but think it will develop high qualities of soul in 
the mass of the people. At the same time, the 
affair at Manassas compels us to think that there 
is yet a deficiency of moral preparation on the 
part of the North, and that to be heart-whole we 
must not commit ourselves to any exclusive partis- 
anship but that of the Primitive Church. Eren- 
ing—The eleventh chapter of Hebrews was read, 
and free testimony was given relating to faith, and 
the truths of the interior world. 


Monday, 29.—A mechanic of this vicinity who 
has invented a new description of repeating, rifled 
carnon, called and exhibited his model. Of its 
practical merits we cannot speak, but the invent- 
or is sanguine and expects to lay it before the 
War Department in Washington the present week, 
Evening.—Criticism of a member for undue com- 
bativeness, and excess of speech, which in some 
instances has led him into disagreeable collision 
with strangers abroad and with friends at home. 
The charity described by Paul, is a remedy for 
this fault, as well as most others. 

We may chronicle among the incidents of the 
week two additions to the younglings of the Com- 
munity, by the births of a boy and girl, with the 
consequent happiness of the parents, and congrat- 
ulations of friends. 

SO —- 
Letter from Pennsylvania. 
Harrisburg, Pa., July 27 1861. 

Harrisburg is now crammed with soldiers re- 
turning from, and going to the South. There is 
great activity in forwarding troops south from 
this point. General Geo. B. Mc’Clellan passed 
through this city on Thursday on his way to 
Washington. He is quite young, and a very un- 
pretending looking man; plainly dressed, and 
modest and unassuming in manners. But there 
is a look of determination and unyiclding pur- 
pose, together with an air of conscious superiority 
of genius, that marks him as a great commander. 





This war is destined to be a war of giants, and 
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the final result, the oxtinction of Slavery, sooner 
or later. It must come to this, whether the ru. 
lers desire it or not. The puwers of the prinei- 
pality are aroused, and will resist the onward 
march of truth, right and justice to the death, 
And to the death let it be then, I fear not the 
result. 

I have had considerable.experience in the last 
ninety days—some pretty hard and some smooth. 
It his been worth much to me in toughen- 
ing me and [ thank God for his protection, 
and confess my faith in him. The atmosphere 
around me is almost suffocating with the spirit of 
the evil one; byt Christ is mightier than the 
devil, and [,get,along pretty well. 

The removal of Gen. Patterson is hailed with 
delight by all lovers of the Union here. I have 
always lookedjupon him as being fishy—that is, 
but one remove from secessionism. He should 
never have been appointed to a command of any 
kind, The returned volunteers indulge in severe 
denunciations of him. 

Your humble serfant came pretty near getting 
in the midst of a free fight here yesterday, into 
which two men were killed and two severely 
wounded. My close proximity to the affray hap. 
pened in this wise. I had been to the State 
House attending to some business, and was re- 
turning, when at the south-eastern gate leading 
to the grounds, the difficulty took place between 
some drunken soldiers and citizens. Revolvers 
and bowie knives were pretty freely used with 
the above fatal result. The fight was a free ong, 
but I had not the slightest desire to take part in 
it, and so I just looked on. The mayor has since 
had the city put under martial law, and all is 
quiet. I expect to be in Chambersburg ina few 
days at most. My love toall. Yours, w. v.s. 
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Two Weeks in the Backwoods. No. 2. 


BY AN AMATEUR. 





** Arnold’s” isa familiar name to all who have 
traversed the Great Northern Wildernes;; and Ar- 
nold himself is a very convenient institution to the 
number of amateur sportsmen who annually mi- 
grate thither. Half a century since, a magnificent 
bed of iron ore was discovered among the neighbor- 
ing hills, and an enterprising capitalist conceived the 
idea of taking advantage of tle mechanical facilities 
which the abundant water-power of the region af- 
fords, to establish an extensive foundry and smelt- 
ing works. A wagon-road was constructed with 
great labor and expense, tothe nearest town, a 
dam was erected at the outlet of the chain of lakes, 
extensive clearings were made, machinery impor- 
ted, and in due process of time, the iron works 
formed the nucleus of a flourishing village. But 
time worketh changes. The proprietor failed, the 
machinery stopped, the village was deserted, the 
buildings were neglected, and sunk into decay, the 
road by which the iron was transported to market, 
and which formed almost the only means of commu- 
nication with the world outside, became dilapidated, 
overgrown with underbrush, and finally entirely 
lost; andthe only habitable dwelling remaining 
was the former residence of the owner, in the cen- 
ter of a large clearing, three miles distant from the 
old foundry. This deserted dwelling attracted the 
attention of one Otis Arnold—a thorough back- 
woodsman—one of aclass to whom the constraints 
of civilized life are intolerable, and whose chief de- 
light is to bury themselves in the depths of the for- 
est, as far as possible from the face of aggregated 
humanity. Accordingly he took possession of the 
house and outbuildings on the principle.of squatter- 
sovereignty, repaired and rendered them tenable, 
and has reigned undisputed sovereign of his seques- 
tered realm for upward of twenty years: playing 
the host to such adventurers. as have the temerity 
to venture twenty-five miles into the heart of the 
wilderness, and uprearing meanwhile a goodly fami- 
ly of children to gladden his declining years. It 
strikes one as a little odd, after threading the forest 
labyrinth for somany weary miles, to meet such an 
oasis—such a reminder of civilization—in a spot 
where, but for previous information, we should least 
expect it. The house isa large, roomy structure, 
crowning a gentle knoll; and the long, green slopes 
of meadow beyond, terminating gracefully in their 
forest setting, add no feeble gleam of beauty to the 
wild homeliness of the scene. Certainly it would 
appear that an, enterprising agriculturist might, in 
such a locality, enrich himself with the produce of 
the soil; but padre Arnold says he has a frost every 
month in the year, and must content himself with 
raising little else but oats; devoting his surplus 
time to fishing, hunting, and the care of visitors, 
who are yearly increasing in number. 

A good bed and a sound night's rest had materi- 
ally refreshed us; and we were gratified to observe, 
after a critical introspection, that thus far our tri- 
bulations had effected no perceptible diminution of 
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spirit or enterprise. The walk of three miles in the 
freshness of early mofning to the foot of the Chain 
of Lakes, where we were te commence boat-naviga- 
tion, was both pleasant and invigorating. The path 
(for a rarity) was goodin the main, and we were 
not without the hope of meeting a deer in some onc 
of the openings through which our way led. But 
whatever may have been our anticipations in this 
respect, they resulted in nothing of more import- 
ance than the death of a forlorn partridge, which. 
we added to our available stock of provisions. Ar- 
riving at the ‘* Old Forge,” as it is called by the na- 
tives, and being obliged to wait afew hours for « 
boat, we whiled away the time by taking a hand- 
some string of speckled trout fromthe branch of 
Moose River which at this. point debouches from the 
lower extremity of the Chain of Lakes. 

The trout is an aristocrat among fish. Commend 
us to angling for trout in preference to any other 
species of fishing in the universe. You throw your 
hook into the water, and it is seized in sach a jubi- 
lant and whole-souled way, that your heart, if you 
are &@ genuine sportsman, involuntary pours its ful! 
tide of sympathy on your finny neighbor at the ogh- 
erend of the line. No timid, feeble nibbler is the 
trout; his actions are bold, straightforward and 
energetic. If he wants your hait he will take it at 
once, and without urging; if not, no amount of 
coaxing can tempt him. There are few sensutions 
in nature more dulcet and agreeable then the gentle 
titillation of the wrist and elbows ensuing from the 
bite of a fine trout ; and when the struggle is over. 
and you have him safely landed on the bank beside 
you, though you may not be indued with the poetic 
temperament, or be blessed with a grain of senti- 
ment in your composition, you can hardly suppress 
a sensation of regret at having destroyed a thing of 
such rare beauty. 

But all men are not enthusiasts like ourself on the 
subject of Trout. Our companion, with unmistaka- 
ble proclivity toward capturing these spotted trea- 
sures, displayed also a corresponding tendency tc 
make active alimentive use of them; and sooth t: 
say, with our appetite sharpened by exercise and 
anticipation, we, despite our sentiment, aro not far 
behind him in this respect. So, while he exhumes a 
frying-pan from our luggage, and builds a fire on 
the lee side of a large log, we will describe, as.near 
as may be, our surroundings. 

The ‘* Old Forge,” in the idiom of the natives, i- 
a comprehensive term, signifying the ground where- 
on were formerly located the extensive iron works. 
village, and other appurtenances mentioned in a for- 
mer paragraph. Scarcely a vestige now remains of 
the buildings that less than half a century since 
formed such a nucleus of life and prosperity in this 
desolate region. A couple of large rusty trip-ham- 
mers lying neglected in the rank grags, the remaip~ 
of the dam thrown across the outlet to secure wa- 
ter-power for the machjnery of the forge, and « 
rude, wooden cross marking the grave of a murder- 
ed Indian, are all the tokens that now exist to show 
that the hand of civilization has once touched thi- 
lonely spot. To-day, however, the usual quiet wa~ 
broken by the irruption of many visitors. The 
Walton Club—an Association of amateur sportsmen 
—-were coming out of the woods; an being rener- 
ally in a very jolly condition, made the silent lake 
echo with unwonted mirth. J——, of 999 Wali St.. 
editor and ditterateur, had perched himself upon 
the summit of a grassy mound, with Holmes’ fine 
Army Hymn in his hand, and was alternately re- 
galing the company with a stanza of Holmes, an 


an extempore commentary of his own; the lat- 


ter embracing nearly every subject which the 
limited understanding of his audience could com- 
pass, from the mysteries of modern spiritual- 
ism, to the best method of cooking salmon trout, 
upon which last topic he was especially eloquent 
We could hardly recognize the quiet, industri- 
ous denizen of the Metropolis, in the flighty an:| 
slightly unintelligible genius who stood before us, 
and chose to assure ourself of the reality of the 
apparition, by more direct personal contact. But 
there was no mistaking the evidence of our senses : 
J—— it indubitably was. Verily ‘“‘ John Brown's 
Tract” worketh wonders. Those who seek its far 
recesses cast reserve to the winds, and act out their 
straight-forward, natural impulses with the most 
unlimited freedom. Doubtless the whiskey whici 
is the almost universal accompaniament, does not in 
any degree lessen this latitudinarinism; but, aside 
from this, the insouctance and unreserve which are 
inhaled with every breath of forest air, are wonder- 
fully destructive to the dry formalities of cunven- 
tional etiquette. 

Having at length obtained ouz boat. and our lug- 
gage being safely stowed in the dg, we pushed from 
shore, bade adieu to the * Old Forge,” and coim- 
menced our journey upthe Lakes. The quantity 
of smal! lakes in this secluded region is surprisin, 
The traveler cannot go amiss of them. The ‘‘Chain 
of Lakes.” as it is called, ‘3 a series of eight 
lakes, closely connected, apd forming an inval- 
uable means of communication with the far interior 
This fraternity of lakes is a novel feature of the 
country, and deserves to be especially noted. The 
first, or lower lake, at the foot of which 1s the outlet 
to the series, consists of a medium-sized bay at the 
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lower extremity, connected by a narrow, deep and 
crooked channel several miles in length with a fine 
large circular bay at the upper end, forming its 
head. This is connectel with Lake No. 2 by a short 
and deep channel. Lake No. 2 is straggling and ir- 
reguinr, but not unpicturesque ; and is linked to 
No 3 by a tortuous but not lengthy channel. Lake 
No. 3 is a broad, handsome shect of water, oval in 
form, and perhaps three miles in its longest diame- 
ter. This, in turn communicates with No.4 by a 
emal] and shallow stream, with a quite rapid carrent, 
#0 that the rowing our boat from No. 3 to No. 4 
brought into active exercise all our latent muscle. 
Lake No. 4 is the largest in the series; and would 
be progonnced a very fine sheet of water even by the 
professional tourist, if any of that gentry could ob- 
tain access to it without dirtying their hands and 
soiling their linen. Itsextreme length cannot be 
less than ten miles, and its width from one to four, 
ewelling out into a beautiful semi-circular bay at 
the farther end. Several large islands ornament its 
surface; and the amount of salmon trout which its 
depths withold from view is past calculation. Lake 
No. 5 is small, not more than three-fourths of a mile 
in diameter, snugly embosomed among overhanging 
hills, and altogether a very pretty bijou. Its outlet 
is so swift and shallow shat the adventurer will find 
himself obliged to wade up from the Fourth Lake, 
towing his' boat after him, very much after the 
fashion of a horse and canal-packet. The distance 
(a half-mile) is so inconsiderable as to render the ex- 
ercise not only not disagreeable, but on the whole a 
relief to the tedium of incessant rowing. Here our 
personal explorations on the Chain of Lakes ended ; 
vut from good authority we are led to believe that 
atavery moderate expense, uninterrupted water 
communication can be obtained from the foot of Lake 
No. 1 to Lake Racquette, which is the largest sheet 
of water in the wooods, add from which rivers and 
lakes radiate in every direction. At present there 
exist between some of the apper lakes certain inter- 
ruptions to free navigation, known in the vernacular 
of the region as ** carrys,” which, being interpreted, 
signifies that the boat must be carried from one 
point to another over the laid. To the uninitiated 
this does not seem & very felicitous proceeding ; but 
the hardy backwoodsmen makea very easy matter 
ofit. A neck-yoke is placed across: the boat, just 
behind the thole-pins, and the moyniaineer, balanc- 
ing it on his shoulders, makes the trgnsit so expedi- 
tiously as to put to shame our uncultivated locomo- 
tive powers. 

We ‘ shantied” (to:make another draft. upon the 
vernacular) on a point of land forming a gral pe- 
ninsula between the‘éd and 4th Lakes, with a boat- 
landing 1m each ; a loeality recommended hy a sym- 
pathetic friend whom we had met a few hpars pre- 
vious, and who had that morning e¥acuated the same 
quarters. Here we found what is called: ‘ the best 
shanty in the woods;” and also whats»was by no 
means a lesser desideratum, almost ertire freedom 
from mosquitoes and gnats. 

A ‘‘shanty” is an institution peeuliar to the back- 
woods. The eommon variety is made of spruce bark 
carefully peeled, so us to preserve the full width, 
opened flat, like a mammoth shingle, and dispused 
in the most convenient manner the ingenuity of the 
architect can devise on three sides and the roof of a 
low framework of poles. A little care and genius 
enables one to construct in this way a hut of which 
three sides and the roof shall be imperious to rain, 
while the fourth side, remaining open, is protected 
by the fire, which is built directly in front. The 
more aristocratic grade of ‘‘shanties,” of which ours 
was one, are built of spruce logs, halved together at 
the ends after the fashion of 2 log-house, the inter- 
atices filled with clay, and the roof covered with 
bark. These huts are built by fishermen for tempo- 
rary use; and are every where scattered along the 
banks of the lakes, much to the deleetation of the 
tired wayfarer. 

Night drew on apace. We were resting our wea- 
ry limbs, soothing our blistered palms, and felicitat- 
ing ourselves on the convenience of our new habitat, 
when the thought suddenly occurred that we had 
had no supper. Sure enough in the bustle of oceupa- 
tion and arrangement, that very important item in 
our daily economy had been overlooked. We had, 
as yet, no fish, and no provisions but those brought 
with us; and it was unanimously voted that that 
night’s taste of the woods would be incomplete with- 
out a taste of some kind of wild meat wherewith to 
flavor it. We %.. not to be balked; and S——, 
who straightway developed a surprising talent for 
foraging, started for ‘*Camp Dodge” in search of 
supplies. A half hour had hardly elapsed, before he 
returned with a noble slice of venison, in transfer- 
ring which to our by-this-time eager stomach, let 
us assure the public there was no unnecessary delay. 
And here, O beneficent stranger, whoever thou art, 

(for we are oblivious of names) who with true back- 
woods hospitality donated to our hungry corporiety 
that meed of venison haunch, accept our warmest 
thanks ; and if these pages should chance to meet 
thine eye, enjoy the full consolation of having thy 
charitable deed duly acknowledged and recorded. 

Supper over, we prepared for bed. Our couch was 
of the most primitive character. Green hemlock 
boughs, superimposed in successive layers upon the 


bare earth, constituted both bed and bedstead, 
shects and coverlets. The only addition to the mea- 
gre simplicity of this arrangement, was a light 
woolen blanket, to draw over usin case of an unu- 
sually cool night. S—— had provided himself with 
an enormous bag—a cul de sac of Canton flannel, 
into which he crept at night, very much as a wood- 
chuck ensconces himself in his hole when his day's 
foraging is finished. Disdaining all such artificial 
appliances, we threw ourself upon our couch, with a 
bag of Indian meal for a pillow, and in five minutes 
were buried in the profoundest slumber. Our re- 
pose however, for that night at least, was not des- 
tined to be uninterrupted. At midnight the chilliness 
of the air awoke us. Wedrew our blanket closer 
around us, and tried once more to sleep, but it waS 
a failure. The more we wooed the coy deity, the 
farther she eluded our grasp, until we at length 
resigned the pursuit in despair. We heard the un- 
derbrush crackle, and heavy footsteps passing 
through the thicket a few feet in the rear of our 
hut. We knew it was a wild beast of some descrip- 
tion—the woods were full of them--we could hear 
the distant howling of wolves on the hill, at the 
foot of which we were encamped; we knew that 
panthers were not unfrequently seen in this region ; 
it was our first night in the woods, and what wonder 
if we were slightly nervous? We were cold, too, 
and something must be done by way of stimulating 
our blood to more rapid circulation. Just then, and 
not until then, the conception began to dawn upon 
us with all the force of a discovery, that a fire 
would be a beneficial arrangement; and inconti- 
nently springing up, we raked together the decay- 
ing embers, piled on a quantity of brushwood and 
logs, created an uproarious blaze, which warmed 
every nook and cranny of our rude habitation,-- 
then enveloping ourself in our blanket, we slept 
soundly till the first beams of the sun looked in 
upon us from across the lake by whose side we re- 
posed. Such was our first night’s experience in 
‘** camping out.” 

The days we passed here will long ‘inger in our 
memory, but need not be recorded in detail. Space 
and time would fail us were we to relate how we 
rowed up and down the lakes, trolling for salmon 
trout, until the six broad blisters on our right palm 
and the five ditto on our left gave ample testimony 
to our proficiency as an oarsman ; how luscious and 
juicy were those noble fish which we took fresh from 
their native element, and conducted without delay 
to that bourne whence no salmon trout returns 
—the frying-pan ; how we discovered islands, and 
took possession of them in the mame of the govern- 
ment ; how we saluted: with a-salvoof artillery the 
stars and stripes »which an enterprising neighbor 
had raised; and how all this adventure was inter- 
spersed with the capture of salmon trout ad. Jib., 
until salmon trout had ceased to be a luxury, and 
partridges, pigeons, and the like were more eagerly 
sought, by way of variety; how, on hearing of a 
fresh arrival at a camp not far distant, we des- 
patched our aid to exercise his fertile genius in the 
way of obtaining a newspaper, and how, after pro- 
curing a three-days-old copy of the Utica Herald, 
we systematically devoured it from beginning to 
end, and found very little news, but still the ever- 
lasting reiteration that ‘‘ Gen.’ Patterson’s column 
was about to move.” Suffice it to say, that one 
rainy morning we resolved to break camp, and mi- 
grate to Moose Lake, for change of air and scenery. 

After dinner, accordingly, we began preparing to 
move. Our personal effects were rendered even more 
bulky than at‘first by the addition of sundry contri- 
butions, alimentive and otherwise, from our neigh 
bors. Sugar, salt, meal, pickles, meat, preserved 
fruit, &c., &c., in copious abundance, had been ad- 
ded to our stock of eatables. How to dispose of our 
surplus provision, was the question; and S—— being 
busy regulating this department:of the commissa- 
riat, blandly suggested that if we:were anxious to 
engage in some useful exercise, we might find heal- 
thy and prefitable employment in washing the dish- 
es. Our table-service was as follows: one camp 
kettle, capacity four quarts, serving the purpose of 
hot water boiler, stew-pot, oven, &c.; two tin table 


plates, two pint tin basins, two pairssknives and 


forks, and two table spoons; beside our other indis- 


pensability, the frying-pan. These we deposited on 


the bank of the lake, with the full purpose of enter- 
ing on our novitiate in dish-washing in as gallant 
style as possible. But from some cause or other, 
the grease adhered pertinaciously ; and the harder 
we rubbed, the more disinclined it seemed to be to 
yield to our efforts. ‘After exhausting manipulation 
to no purpose, we ceased «work and commenced 
thiaking ; and a few moment’s deliberation enabled 
us to decide that. in default.of soap, our water 
should have been hot; and this mistake rectified, no 
further difficulty ensued. We omitted to mentien 
our discovery to S-—, because our feelings on this 
point were tender, and we wished to avoid tempting 
him into the vice of ridicule—a weakness in which 
he is at times prone to indulge, much to the detri- 
ment of his moral well-being. We learned a practi- 
cal lesson by the meang, which we embody as fol- 
lows: Never attempt to wash a greasy dish without 
either soap or hot water. 





To be Continued. 


A Good Argument. 





The following letter from Gerrit Smith to 
Owen Lovejoy, Representative in Congress from 
Illinois, presents in an unanswerable way the du- 
ty of the Government to proclaim the emanci- 
pation of the Slaves. It seems to us that the 
Government manifests a strange and unwise hes- 
itation with regard to this most important step. 
Every day’s delay in proclaiming the liberty of 
the Slaves makes the work of putting down the 
Rebellion more serious, and adds to the proba- 
bility of a long struggle : 

Prrersoro, July 12, 1861. 


Hon. Owen Lovesoy, M. C.—My_ Dear Sir: 
From its action on your resolutions, I infer that 
Congress is not disposed to repeal the Fugitive 
Slave statute. I judged after the bombardment 
of Sumter that the North would pnt down tho 
rebellion in a few months. But if the patience of 
the Cabinet with the Pro Slavery threats and 
deeds of some of our commanders, and if the Pro- 
Slavery Congressional voting referred to, are to 
be taken as reflecting the Northern mind, then 
did I widely misjudge. For then the North is 
not in earnest; and if she is not, or is not soon to 
be, then the rebellion will never be overcome. 
Our revolutionary fathers were in earnest—so 
| much so as to employ not only negroes but sav- 
jages. Our enemies are in earnest. While we 
will not so much as /et the negroes help us, they 
make them help them. Nay, it seems that when 
such helpers of our foes desert to us, Congress 
would still have us return them toour foes. Was 
ever such infatuation before? Is it possible that 
either Congress or Cabinet is more concerned to 
save Slavery than to crush the rebellion? Pos- 
sibly both are. Possibly the people are. Pos- 
sibly Slavery has debauched Congress, Cabinet, 
and people, beyond recovery. Possibly, having 
so long succumbed to Slavery, it may be as vain 
to try to arouse us against it, as to arouse the 
mass of the drunkards against drunkenness, or 
the mass of the gamblers against gambling. 
When I saw the refined ladies of the South pre- 
senting canes to Preston Brooks in honor of his 
murderous assault on Charles Sumner, I feared 
that Siavery had utterly and incurably spoiled 
the American heart. This fear was renewed 
when I saw the voting on your resolptions. I see 
that Congress has since spoken against the army 
helpirig Slavery. But it would still have the civ- 
il power to help it—aye, and the Army, too, be- 
hind the civil ‘power. 

Our Government is now calling for hundreds 
of millions more of money and for hundreds of 
thousands more of soldiers. This is right, if 
necessary to put down the Rebellion. Let that 
be put down unconditionally and forever, even 
though at the necessity of arming us all and re- 
ducing us all to poverty. But why take a costly 
and a weary way to putit down when a cheap 
and short one is at hand? Why choose crush- 
ing burdens of debt and immense human slaught- 
er when both can be avoided? The liberation of 
the slave has obviously become one of the ne- 
cessitios and therefore one of the rights of the 
country. Let the President, in his capacity of 
commander of the Army, proclaim such libera- 
tion, and the war would end in thirty days. The 
South, beside that she would, when her millions 
of chattels are transmuted into mer, have quite 
too much to fight against, would when her Sla- 
very is annihilated, have nothing left to fight 
for. Our army, in the event of the President's 
Proclamation, would be already large enough. 
There would then be no squeamishness about let- 
ting ten or fifteen black regiments move scuth- 
ward from Canada and the Northern States; and 
with that most atiractive and efficient help many 
of our white regiments might be left to ‘stand 
LStiii and see the salvation of the Lord.” 


That the President is authorized to liberate the 
slaves, is as clear as that he may, when judging 
there is military necessity for it, order the destruc- 
tion of all the railroads in the slave States. But 
it will be said that, on the reiurn of peace, the 
Government would provide payment for the rail- 
roads. So could it for the slaves also. Perhaps 
when the war is over, the Government will think 
it best to recall Slavery and re-establish it more 
firmly thanever. If in time of peace Slavery is 
bearable—nay even suitable—nevertheless it does 
not follow that it must be maintained in a state of 
war ‘A people may find their railroads an ines- 
timable facility in peace, but a fatal one in war. 
Tt will also be said that the President cannot be 
induced to proclaim liberty to the slaves. Why 
not ¢ His writings abundantly show that he hates 
Slavery, and that he has tolerated it only through 
a construed necessity. Let Congress invite the 
Proclamation by repealing the Fugitive Slave 
Act; and as sure as the war continues, the Pro- 
clamation will not be long delayed. Only let 
Congress encourage the step, and the President 
will at once end the war, and save the nation 
from impoverishment and tens of thousands of 
families from bereavement and ‘broken hearts, 
Will Congress prefer poverty and blood? Fear- 
ful will be.its responsibility for the guilty prefer- 
ence. Is it apprehended that liberating the slaves 
would lead to insurrestions ? That alone can pre- 
vent them. The war prolonged, and the South 
will herself cgil on our Government to protect 
her from her slaves. ‘ 

Hitherto the North has excused itself to itself 
and to Europe for not abolishing Slavery. Its 
plea has been that it had not the right to do so. 
But what can be its plea now? now, when the 
South has given it the right. and when, by all the 
rules of war, it is at full liberty to exercise the 





right ? In making war upon us, the South has 
authorized us to cripple her in all the ways we 


can. 

It may be that we can (though I do not believe 
that God will let us) put down the rebellion and 
yet save Slavery. But what if we can? Is Sjg. 
very 80 precious to the North that she can afford 
to save it at the cost of half her wealth and tens 
of thousands of her men? One would think that 
she had rather put down Slavery alung with re. 
bellion, and so blot out forever the sole cause cf 
the rebellion. 

This shrinking of Congress from repealing the 
Fugitive Slave Act will, I doubt not, go far to 
prepare Europe to expect the success of the re. 
bellion, and to prepare her to recognize thé new 
nation. She will measure our earnestness against 
the rebellion by our earnestness against Slavery. 
She sees, if we do not, that the war of the South 
is simply a war for Slavery. A strange spectacle 
our nation must be in the eyes of Europe! What 
is there that such a nation as France or England 
would not do to save itself in an appalling rebel- 
lion. Butsuch is the amazing conduct of our na- 
tion, as to occasion the inquiry—what is there 
that it will do? What must Europe think of 
this American chivalry, which regards it as dis- 
honorable to avail itself of an element of weak- 
ness ina merciless and dangerous foe? What 
must Europe think of this greater tenderness for 
the persuns and property, aye even the conven- 
tional property, of foes than for the persons and 
property of friends? I once heard an office- 
seeker, who was intent on making himself accept- 
able to all parties, speak of ‘‘ our friends and our 
“opposing friends.” The gentle bearing of our 
Government reminds me of the mincing style of 
the office-seeker. Our Government seems to re- 
cognize our foes as but “ opposing friends.” 

Can it be that Congress is still trammeled by 
the absurd regard for the loyal Slave States ? No 
State is loyal that would have the negroes work 
for instead of against the Rebellion. No man is 
loyal who would have it. No man is a true A- 
merican, wlio, when America is warred on, will 
not welcome to her side the services of every 
American. 

Lam glad that Congress has resolved to med- 
dle with nothing at this session beyond the war 
question. But utterly absurd is the inference of 
many that it must not therefore meddle with the 
slave question. The slave question is the war 
question. The war began in Slavery, and it will 
end but in Slavery. 

Unceasingly, both penwise and lipwise, I am 
asked what the Abolitionists should do. I an- 
swer that the one present work of both Aboli- 
tionists and Anti-Abolitionists is to put down 
Rebellion ; and that, as the most reasonable 
hopeful, and demanded means to this end, both 
Abolitionists and Anti-Abolitionists, should pe- 
tition the President to proclaim the liberty. of the 
slaves. Your friend, Gerrit Smitu. 





Srrawsperry Ipeas.—Anything relating to 
the pragtice of the largest and most successful 
strawberry grower in the Unitcd States is inte- 
resting. Rev J. Knox of Pittsburg, Pa, is 
probably that man, and in an interview recent- 


ly with the editor of the American Agricultu- 


rist, he stated that his soil was a clayey loam, 
—that he plowed deep and subsoiled, working 
in a moderate amount of manure,—that he set 
his plants in perfectly straight rows two and a 
half feet apart, and from ten to fifteen inches 
distant in the row, according as they are strong 
or weak growing sorts,—that he employs wom- 
en and boys to clip the runners as fast as they 
appear,—-that he runs a light horse-cultivator 
between the rows to loosen the soil and kill 
the weeds,—that he covers the rows in autumn 
lightly with long straw, and puts it between 
the rows in spring, there to shade the ground 
and decay,—and that he has a specimen field 
where one hundred varieties grow in as maty 
different rows. These specimens are for his 


own satisfaction and to prove new sorts, and 
must be very instructive to visit. As stated 
in a former article, Wilson’s Albany and Tri- 
omphe de Gand are the varieties most largely 
grown. He thinks that in amount of yield 
perhaps none will exceed the Wilson, but for 
uniformly large size, fine flavor, fivm Aesh, 
beauty of color and large produetiveness the 
Triomphe de Gand is at the head of proved 
sorts. 





Tue Next Wor.p’s Fair.—English papers 
state that the International Exhibition of Industry 
for 1862 promises to be greater than that held in 
1851. ‘The application now made for space by 
British manufucturers alone, if all were granted, 
would require a building three times the size of 
the one now in course of erection. 

Tue Great Eastern.—The Great Eastern is 
announced to run regularly between Liverpool 
and New York, leaving the former place vn °F 
about the 10th of September. 
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